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“*Stella stared at the lifeless form’’ 


EARLY KLANSMEN 





FLL. Wilson, one of the authors of ‘‘Ku Klux Klan.’’ 2. Major J.R. Crowe, one of the founders. 3. Captain 
John C. Lester, one of the founders. 4. General Albert Pike chief judicial officer. 5. General W.J. Hardee. 6. 
Calvin Jones, one of the founders. 7. Ryland Randolph, head of the Klan in Alabama. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
FANATICS 


“*The second army will, as they 
oucht to, maxe the South as 
God found the earth — without form and void. ”’ 


‘“In so far as the Confederate soldier was concerned 
the war was over: he had fought to the limit of his 
capacity for the cause he was convinced was right; the 
issue had been settled by the sword and he had accepted 
the results. The reins of government had again been 
placed in the hands of the best men of the South and the 
voices of the former Confederate army commanders 
again were heard in the halls of the National Congress. 
Little attention was paid by them to the mouthings of 
the ‘bloodhounds of hate,’ directed by Lust.and Greed, 
who, in peacetime, still refused to leave the track of 
their infamous conquest for spoils. 

*‘For over a year peace ostensibly was hovering over 
the still smouldering battlefields of the South, but soon 
the thunder of the impending storm of Reconstruction 
was heard in the land. Throughout the North, and 
especially in New England, meetings were held and from 
pulpits, rostrums and public halls enemies of the South 


preached a crusade of extermination against the 


Southern people. > — - 
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“If Grant’s order to Halleck to ‘eat out Virginia clear 


as of the season, to carry their provender with 
them,’ or his order to Sheridan to hang without trial any _ 
of Mosby’s men who were caught, may be excused on © 


the grounds that they were justified by the exigencies of | \G 


_ war, what excuse is to be made for this tirade delivered — 
after the war was over by Wendell Phillips from the 


pulpit of Henry Ward Beecher’s church: _ 


‘* ‘1 do not believe in battles ending this war. You 
may plant a fort in every district of the South, you may © 


take possession of her capitals and hold them with your 
armies, but you have not begun to subdue her people. I 
know it means something like absolute barbarian 
conquest, I allow it, but I do not believe there will be 
any peace until 347,000 men of the South are either 
hanged or exiled.’ . 

‘‘And this, some time later, from ‘Parson’ 
Brownlow, ex-governor of Tennessee, at a convention 
held in New York: 

‘< ‘If I had the power I would arm every wolf, pan- 
ther, catamount and bear in the mountains of America, 


every crocodile in the swamps of Florida, every negro in | 
the South, every devil in hell, clothe them in the uniform | 
of the Federal army and turn them loose on the rebels of — 


the South and exterminate every man, woman and child 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. I would like to see 
negro troops, under the command of Butler, crowd 
every rebel into the Gulf of Mexico and drown them as 
the devil did the hogs in the Sea of Galilee.’ 

‘‘In another convention held in Philadelphia ‘Parson’ 
Brownlow said: 
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SALMON P. CHASE 


‘* “Tam one of those who believe the war ended too 
soon. We have whipped the South, but not enough. The 
loyal masses constitute an overwhelming majority of the 
people of this country and they intend to march again 
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on the South and intend this second war shall be no 
child’s play. The second army will, as they ought to, 
make the entire South as God found the earth — with- 
out form and void.’ 

‘‘Following Brownlow’s speech Governor Yates, of 
Illinois, rose in his seat and said: 

‘* THlinois furnished 250,000 troops to fight the 
South, and now we are ready to furnish 500,000 more to 
finish the good work.’ 

‘‘And who was this Butler that ‘Parson’ Brownlow 
wished to command an army of negro troops and drive 
every former Confederate soldier into the Gulf of 
Mexico? It was Butler who ordered General Weitzel to 
compel the negroes of La Fourche Parish, Louisiana, to 
murder the white people of the parish. In reply to this 
order General Weitzel wrote: 

‘* ‘The idea of my inciting a negro insurrection is 
heart-rending. I will resign my command rather than in- 
duce negroes to outrage and murder the helpless 
whites.’ 

“Judge Salmon P. Bik: member of Lincoln’s 

cabinet, paid a visit to the South after the er 
| Returning home, he said: 
_ “4 found the whites a worn-out, effete race, without 
vigor, mental or physical. On the contrary the negroes 
are alive, alert, full of energy. 1 predict in 25 years the 
negroes of the South will be at ‘the aoe of all affairs, 
political, religious, the arts and sciences.’ 

‘Henry Ward Beecher asserted: 


‘« ‘The negro is superior to the white race. If the latter _ 


do not forget their pride of race and color and 
amalgamate with the purer and richer blood of the 
blacks they will die out and wither away in unprolific 
skinniness.’ 3 

‘“‘The spread of the -anti-Soutiier: aament 
throughout the North forced Congress’to act and the 
Reconstruction Act was the result. Southern. senators 
and representatives were sent back to their homes, the 
entire civil government of the South was disrupted, and 
the negro was placed in power in every department, 
state and national. 
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representative 
Congress to 


radical 
urged 


Thaddeus Stevens, 
from Pennsylvania, 
punish the South. 








Anti Klan ‘cartoons depict the Klan stealing crops and 
lynching (above) and controlling the Democratic party 
(left) in postwar progaganda Circa 1871. 





Ulysses S. ae 


1822-1885. American general and Solan. 


‘I have long since believed that in spite of all the vigi- 
lance that can be infused into post commanders, the spe- 
cie regulations of the Treasury Department have been vio- 
lated, and that mostly by Jews and other unprincipled trad- 
ers. So Well satisfied have 1 been of this that I instructed 
the commanding officer at Columbus to refuse all permits 
to Jews to come South, and I have frequently had them ex- 
pelled-from the department. but they come in with their 
carpet-sacks in spite of all that can be done to prevent it. 
The Jews seem to be a privileged class that can travel any- 
where. They will land at any woodyard on the river and 
make their way through the country. If not permitted to 
buy cotton themselves, they will act as agents for someone 
else, who will be at a military post with a Treasury permit 
to receive cotton and pay for it in Treasury notes which 
the Jew will buy up at an agreed rate, paying gold.”’ 

(Letter to C. P. Wolcott, assistant secretary of war, Wash- 
ington, December 17, 1862) 


1. The Jews, as a class, violating every regulation of 
trade established by the Treasury Department, and also 
Department orders, are hereby expelled from ie De- 
partment. 

2. Within ienty -four hours ae the receipt of this 
order by Post Commanders, they will see that all of this 
class of people are furnished with passes and required to 
leave, and anyone returning after such notification, will 
be arrested and held in confinement until an opportunity 
occurs of sending them out as prisoners, unless furnished 
with permits from these headquarters. 

3. No permits will be given these people to visit head- 
quarters for the purpose of making personal application 
for trade permits. 

By order of Major Gen. Grant. Jno. A. Rawlings, 
Assistant Adjutant General. (General Order No. 11, Dec- 
ember 17th, 1862) 


RECONSTRUCTION A TRAGEDY 


“The Reconstruction acts of Congress constitute the 
most appalling tragedy in human history. Elections in the 
South were carried at the point of the bayonet, white men 


of the South were forced away from the polls and negroes 
and conscienceless carpetbaggers from the North, who 


had been in the South only a few weeks, were allowed 
to cast ballots and were elected to office. All in violation 
of our Constitution and every fundamental principle of 
Republican government. 

“These carpetbaggers and their unscrupulous associates 


in the North were NOT the valiant soldiers who fought 


and bled on the battlefields, but, using a modern phrase, 
they were the cowardly ‘slackers’ of that time, pie-counter 
politicians and unreasonable and unreasoning fanatics. — 
“Constitutional law was stripped by profane hands of 
her virtuous vestments; ignorance, lust and hate ‘seized 
the reins of state; the long-established order of society 
was disrupted by the sudden elevation to power of a gross- 
ly inferior race, led by fiends in human form, and the 
very blood of the Caucasian race was threatened with an 
everlasting contamination. | 





Mark Twa S 


“In the U.S. cotton states, after the war...the Jew came 
down in force, set up shop on the plantation, supplied all 
the negroes’ wants on credit, and at the end of the season 
was the proprietor of the negro’s share of the present crop 
and part of the next one. Before long, the whites detested 
the Jew. 

(“Concerning the Jews,’ 


> Harper's Magazine, Septem- 
ber, 1899) 2 | 
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The Ku Klux Klan was a natural outgrowth of the 
War Between The States and the Reconstruction period 
which followed. The formula for a secret, quasi-military 
organization was well established by its northern coun- 
terpart, The Knights of the Golden Circle. The 
movement was headed by Congressman Clement Laird 
Vallandigham of Ohio. From 1858 to 1863 he represen- 
ted his state in Congress where he was outspoken in his 
opposition to the principles and policies of the 
Republican part and his belief that the South had been 
grievously wronged by the North. His leadership of the 
peace democrats or ‘‘copperheads,’’ who were opposed 
to the prosecution of the war, and his bitter attacks 
upon the Lincoln administration caused his illegal arrest 
by military authorities. He was tried by military com- 
mission and sentenced to imprisonment without due 
process. President Lincoln, fearing an uprising by 
citizens sympathetic to Vallandigham, cummuted his 
sentence to banishment, and was sent into Confederate 
lines where he was welcomed as a returning hero. 


Congressman Vallandigham made his way to Canada - 


where he operated as head of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle — in exile. He also received the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of Ohio by loyal Ohioans. 
The most effective work done by the Knights of the 
Golden Circle was in encouraging desertions and 
preventing enlistments and resisting the draft. 

After the assassination of President Abraham Lin- 


coln, the radicals in Congress ruled by intimidation. Led | 


by Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania and Charles 
Sumner of Massachusetts, the Congress overrode 


President Andrew Johnson’s vetoes of the radical — 


legislation which was intended to punish the defeated 
Confederate States. 


The fight between Congress and President Johnson 
began when the President vetoed the Freedmen’s 
Bureau Bill in February, 1866. A few months later 
Congress, in opposition to the administration, passed 
this bill over Johnson’s veto. The Freedmen’s Bureau, 
to be managed by the War Department, gave complete 
jurisdiction over practically everything pertaining to the 
recently free slaves. It provided for the employment of 
Federal agents in all the southern counties, who might 
be either from civil life or from the army, and who had 
all the autocratic powers of military judges. The 
measure abolished ordinary processes of law, set aside 
the right of habeas corpus, destroyed the right of trial 


by jury, as well as the right of appeal from sentences. . 


This law gave the Federal agents of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, who were soon swarming in every part of the 
South, more tyrannical and autocratic powers than were 
ever possessed by any tyrant. Under the bill, an agent of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, backed by Federal bayonets of 
negro troops, had for a time practically unlimited power 
over life and property in any county in the South where 
he set up his authority. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau Act was followed by three 
other measures in the 1866 Congress, all providing for 
‘“more efficient government of the rebel states.’’ All of 


these measures were passed over President Johnson’s 
10 


veto, and the conflict between the Executive and 
Congress grew more bitter day by day. The measures 
divided ten of the defeated Southern States into five 
military districts, each in charge of an army officer who 
was endowed with absolute and arbitrary powers such 
as had hardly existed before in any country. President 
Johnson bitterly denounced these bills and flayed 
Congress in his veto messages. Naturally the breach 
between the President and Congress grew wider. 

It cannot be denied that the bestowal of such tyranical 
abuses in that section. Immense stealings and graft of all 
kinds, tyrannies, and persecutions of the defeated 
population occurred which finally culminated in a 
saturnalia of misgovernment which has hardly been 
paralleled in history. | 


Under these laws all men who had served in the Con- 
federate Army, or aided in any way the Confederate 
States, were disfranchised and could not hold any state 
or Federal office. This condition continued almost 
universally in the South until 1872. The result was that 
the Southern white man had nothing whatever to say 
concerning his State or the Federal Government. He was 
governed by a horde of ‘‘carpet-baggers’’’ and 
**scalawags’’’ of various kinds who invaded the south 
in large numbers after Appomattox, and after the 
Federal armies were largely disbanded. With the 
Caucasian race disfranchised, negro rule, led and direc- 
ted by the white carpetbaggers from the North, followed 
as a matter of course. | 

The congressional legislation provided that the five 
military districts into which the ten Southern States were 
organized should continue until these States held con- 
ventions and adopted new constitutions satisfactory to 
Congress. It was also required that their legislatures 
adopt the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, and arbitrary rule was to continue until 
the Fourteenth Amendment had been adopted by three- 
fourths of the States of the Union. | 

Under the urging of Senator Charles Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, a rabid foe of the Southern people, the 
Civil Rights Bill was then passed. This law authorized 
the Federal courts to compel admission of negroes to all 
public places, and made mandatory that negroes should 
serve on juries the same as whites. In 1883 the United 
States Supreme Court held the Civil Rights Bill uncon- 
stitutional. 

The South was rapidly being reduced to a state of 
complete ruin by misgovernment of the carpetbaggers 
and their ignorant negro followers The freed slaves, as 
a class, were good people. They had been, except in few 


cases, well treated and well taken care of by their | 


1 Carpetbagger. A northern Federal appointee to assist in gover- 
ning the South, under the Freedmen’s Bureau. He was so-called 
because he usually came South with all his possessions in a carpetbag, 
which in those times was 2 common grip or valise used by nearly 
everybody. 


2Scalawag. A native Southerner who turned against his own people 
and took the part of the North. Scalawags took employment with the 
Freedmen’s Bureaus, and were universally detested by the Southern 
people, more so even than the Northern carpetbagger. Websters In- 
ternational Dictionary defines scalawag as a ‘‘scamp.”’ 
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owners, but in the mass they were illiterate, ignorant, 
and superstitious, with a leavening of viciousness. They 
were as putty in the hands of their white leaders. It 
followed that the government of the Southern States, 
under such conditions, was undoubtedly one of the wor- 
st ever experienced in the history of the world. 

In every Southern State conditions were practically 
the same, but a few illustrations will suffice to give an 
idea of the misgovernment. 

In South Carolina the land taxes in 1860 amounted to 
about $400,000. In 1871 they amounted to $2,000,000. 
The taxable values in that period shrank from 
$490,000,000 to $184,000,000. The taxes could not be 
paid. Lands were forfeited and either became waste 
places in enormous areas, or were handed over to the 
negroes, The state debt increased from $1,000, 000 in 
1867 to more than $30, 000,000 in 1872. 


In Mississippi nearly 7,000,000 acres of land were fon : 
feited by the owners because the state taxes in 1874 had 


increased fourteenfold. 


Ina few years the public debt of Louisiana iorshy lie 
from approximately $6,000,000 to $50,000,000. The 
conditions that existed in Mississippi, South Carolina, — 
and Louisiana prevailed in the other conquered — 


Southern States. 

As an illustration of the type of carpetbas abd 
ignorant legislators during reconstruction days in the 
South, the South Carolina State Legislature of 1868- 
1872 contained 155 members. With hardly an exception 

































































they were eight negroes or the lowest possible type of 
whites, and included a large number of carpetbaggers. 

Twenty-two members could not read or write. Several 
were able to only write their names, and 41 signed of- 
ficial documents with an X-mark. Ninety-eight of the 
155 members were negroes, and of this number 67 paid 
no taxes. None of the state officers, with the sole excep- 
tion of the lieutenant governor, paid any taxes. 

Negro militia companies were organized everywhere, 
and these were used as an instrument by agents of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and the military government to 
terrorize the people. The white men were not allowed to 
join the militia organizations and, whenever possible, 
they were deprived of arms. 

The South lay prostrate and groaned in her chains. 
Southern white men believed that something had to be 
done immediately, or all culture would perish south of 
the Ohio River, to be succeeded by a mongrel 
civilization which would absorb or extinguish the old 
Anglo-Saxon race and blood. The conditions. were 
deplorable and the white men were desperate. Armed 
resistance and another rebellion were out ofthe 
question, though writers of that period are practically. 
unanimous in the opinion that if the conditions had con- 
tinued longer without check guerrilla warfare would i 


have begun everywhere i in the South. A remedy against 


carpetbag domination and negro rule had to be found. 


It was found by the Southern white man in the secret 


organization known as the Ku Klux Klan. 



























































Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest led troops which defeated the Negro garrison at Fort Pillow. Tennessee during the 
War Between the States. Of the 262 Negroes at the fort, 238 were killed in the assault. 
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Blacks dominated Louisiana legislature during reconstraction 
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The United States Census of 1860, Showing the 
Number of Free and Enslaved Negroes in Each State 
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The Freedmen’s Bureau was created by radicals in Congress to give blacks power over the defeated southern States. 
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Anti South cartoons like the Thomas Nast illustration above, urged hatred against the white southerners. 








ORGANIZATION OF THE 
KU KLUX KLAN 


Like many other great organizations, the Ku Klux 
Klan started with a small beginning. 

The original Ku Klus Klan was organized May 6, 
1866, in the town of Pulaski, Tennessee. Life was dull in 
Pulaski, Tennessee, in 1866. In that month and year, six 
young men some of whom were former Confederate 
soldiers, happened to meet together in an office one 
night, and as time hung heavy on their hands in such a 
small village as Pulaski, one of these voune men (whose 
name has not been preserved (0 posterity) suggested that 
they organize a society ior the purpose of mutual enter- 





Newly freed slaves took belongings from their former 
masictrs. 
tamument, 


( 


“We fight not for glory nor for wealth nor for: 
honor, but only for freedom, which no good man 


j surrenders but with his life.’’ — Scottish Clans, 
f 1320 


Original Members of the Old Klan 


The names of the young men who met in Pulaski, 


Tennessee, to organize the first Klan, were Captain 
John C. Lester, Capt. John B. Kennedy, Captain James | 


R. Crowe,,. Frank O. McCord, Richard R. Reed, and J. 


~ Calvin Jones. They were all young fainiederate Army | 


veterans. 


_ The meeting in wnich ey first discussed the 
| organization of the Klan was an evening late in Decem- 
ber, 1865. This meeting was held in the law office of 


. Judge Thomas M. Jones, father of J. Calvin Jones. At 
this meeting a tentative organization was formed and 
from this humble beginning the Klan arose, in a few 
years, like a Phoenix from her ashes, to dominate the 
South during reconstruction times, to eventually expel 
the carpetbagger and the scalawag from her State 
governments, and to recapture for her people the rule of 
_law and the courts. : 


At this meeting one of the young men suggested they 


call the new society ‘‘Kuklos,’’ meaning ‘‘circle,’’ and 
another young man suggested an improvement on that 
name; so that by unanimous consent they decided to call 
the new organization ‘‘Ku Klux.’’. Someone then 
suggested that the word ‘‘Klan’’ be added in order to 
make an alliterative name. Stories published later to the 
effect that the Ku Klux Klan had derived its name from 
the ancient Scottish clans are erroneous. This idea 
probably started from the fact that part of the 
paraphernalia in the ritual work of the Ku Klux Klan in- 
cludes a fiery cross. The Scottish clans, when they sum- 
moved their men to war, sent a messenger around who 
pore a blazing cross, and from this fact writers concer- 
ning the Ku Klux Klan fell into the error that the Klan’s 
fiery cross originated with the Scottish cross. 

Another meeting was held by the young men, and the 
organization was perfected as far as it then went. 
Various devices were invoked to arouse the curiosity of 
the public and surround the organization with an at- 
mosphere of mystery. An oath was devised which bound 
each member to absolute secrecy regarding anything 
pertaining to the Klan, and he also swore that he would 
never tell he was a member of the Ku Klux, nor would 
he ever disclose the name of any other member. 

At the third meeting of the new organization it was 
decided to have a regalia consisting of a long white robe, 
with a white mask, and a very tall hat made of white 
pasteboard with a projecting spike in the crown. The of- 
ficers of the original organization of the young men’s 
society inciuded a ‘‘Grand Cyclops,’’ who was the 





president or presiding officer; a ‘‘Grand Turk,’’ who 
was the marshal or master of ceremonies. The ‘“Grand 
Exchequer’’ was the treasurer. There were two Lictors 
who were the inner and outer guards on the meeting 
place, which was called the ‘‘Den.’’ The meetings there 
were always held at night in an old brick house, which 
had been deserted for some years, on the outskirts of 
Pulaski. 

For a long time the only business conducted by the 
parent Ku Klux Klan was the initiation of new members, 
and the only purpose of thé organization then was to 
have an enjoyable time a to oe the inhabitants of 


Pulaski. 


In 1867. the rapidity eth hich he Ku Klux Klan 
spread throughout the State of Tennessee was little 


short of marvelous. Scores of “‘Dens’’ were inaugurated 


and the Order soon numbered many thousands in the 


- old Volunteer State. From. Tennessee the movement | 
_ spread to Mississippi and Alabama with great rapidity. 
_ From these states it extended to all of the Southern 
‘States and penetrated the South as far as. parts of Texas. 
There were in all probably 4,000 to 5,000 ‘‘Dens’’ in the 


South, but each ‘“‘Den’’ was an individual organization, 


‘answerable to itself alone. There was no central 


organization or federation of the ‘‘Dens.”” | 
In the early part of 1867 some of the Pulaski leaders 


sent out a request to all the ‘‘Dens’’ of which they had 
_ knowledge to send delegates from each “‘Den’”’ to a con- 


vention to be held in Nashville, Tennessee. These 
delegates met secretly i in Nashville in the spring of 1867 
and organized a national organization, which, however, 
included only the Southern States. It was here that the - 
name of ‘‘Invisible Empire’’ originated, and the “‘In- 
visible Empire’ meant the whole territory in which the 
Klans existed. The National Convention divided the 
‘Invisible Empire’’ into Dominions, which correspon- 
ded to Congressional Districts, and each Dominion was 
divided into Provinces, each Province consisting of a 
county, in which county or Province were ‘‘Dens,’’ or 
the local Klans. 

The National Convention elected a head of the Order 
who was called the ‘‘Grand Wizard.’’ General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, celebrated Confederate cavalry leader, 
whose home was in Memphis, Tennessee, was the first 
“‘Grand Wizard.’’ It is an interesting coincidence that 
his son, the late Nathan Bedford Forrest, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, was once the business manager of Lanier - 
University in Atlanta, which was owned by the present 
Ku Klux Klan. The chief judicial officer of the original — 


Ku Klux Klan was the celebrated Gen. Albert Pike, of — 
Arkansas, father of Scottish Rite Masonry in the United 
States. Many former Confederate officers of high rank 
were among its chief officers. Gen. John B. Gordon of 
Georgia, Gen. W. J. Hardee of Alabama, Gen. Wade | 
Hampton of South Carolina, and Senator A.H. 
Colquitt of Georgia were among these men. 

The ruler of the dominion or congressional district 
was the ‘‘Grand Titan,”’ that of the province or a coun- 
ty was called a ‘“‘Grand Giant,’’ and the head of a 


_ **Den’’ was denominated a ‘‘Grand Cyclops.”’ 
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GENERAL NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST 


c 


The National Convention gave a tremendous impetus 
to the organization, and by the end of 1868 the Klans 
practically dominated many large portions of the South. 
Of its total membership we have no knowledge at this 
time, but it-must have been very large, several hundred 
thousand at least. One writer of the time declares that 


the Klan numbered at the crest of its power and influen- | 


ce more than 600,000 men, many of whom were former 
Confederate soldiers and officers. Some of the ‘‘Grand 
Titans’’ and ‘‘Grand Giants’’ had held high rank in the 
Confederate army. 

Because the membership and operations of the Klan 
were invariably held in secret, it was often put in a 
position where it could not defend itself against ac- 
cusations which were made against it. Many crimes and 
misdemeanors were perpetrated in the South in these 
times by other than Klansmen, who used the Order to 


cover their personal misdeeds. Then, too, as in every — 


organization, bad men gained admission to the ‘‘Dens,”’ 
and some of them used their membership in the Order to 
satisfy private hatreds and grudges on their neighbors. 


A REAL INVISIBLE EMPIRE 


‘‘The Invisible Empire’’ was well named, for it was 
really an invisible empire. While its work. was crude and 
often violent, it exercised a potent influence in 
recovering white supremacy in the South, and was un- 
doubtedly the chief factor in the political reconstruction 
of the South which resulted in the white people 
regaining control of their governments. The state and 
county governments were in the hands of war governors 
and other officials, appointed from Washington, as well 
as agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and the military 
commanders; all were hostile to the Klan. 

Repeatedly, in nearly every section where a ‘‘Den’’ 
existed, the carpetbag authorities made desperate ef- 
forts to obtain a list of the members of the Klan and to 
break up the local ‘‘Den.’’ For a former Confederate 
soldier to be found with a Klan uniform on his premises 
was always followed by immediate arrest and im- 
prisonment, and in some cases the discovery of the 
white regalia resulted in a summary execution. 

But the Klan was so thoroughly organized everywhere 


and so bound together by mutual interests that it was 
rare indeed in Reconstruction times where a military 


commander was able to discover any of the secrets of 
the Klan or cause disbandment of a ‘‘Den.”’ : 

Klansmen practiced absolute loyalty to their ‘‘Grand 
Cyclops,’’ and ‘‘Den’’ members maintained the secrecy 
and the cardinal principles upon which the order was 
founded. Usually the ‘‘Grand Cyclops’’ was the most 
prominent citizen in his community and a man of stan- 
ding, influence, and good character. His assistants were 
nearly always of the same type, and these level-headed 
men were dominated only with the purpose to prevent 
misgovernment and to punish the guilty in their neigh- 
borhood. This was the general policy throughout all 
their local “Dens.” 

A local ‘‘Den’’ never had a regular meeting place. 
This was for the purpose of securing greater secrecy. 





Costume worn by atlas in North Carolina 
about 1870. 


‘The local Klan nearly always met at night, when there 


was moonlight, and usually in woodland or abandoned 
farming land, where it was unlikely anyone would 
discover the masked riders at an assembly. Every mem- 
ber of the Klan was obligated to hasten to the meeting 
place when summoned. The policy that was always 
followed in regard to persons who had to be corrected in 
the neighborhood was to consider: their case at the 
Klan’s meeting, and it was the invariable practice to first 
serve warning on the obnoxious one. If he did not 
speedily reform, another meeting of the Klan decided on 
his correction. Notices were prepared in an illiterate 
manner so as to mystify the recipient and better preserve 
the secrecy. = warnings were always posted at night. 
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Costume worn in Nashville, Tennessee about 1870. 


From a study of reconstruction it is evident that the 
Klan’s secret methods certainly subdued or intimidated 
the negro and bad white men, and caused the white 
people to feel that an invisible power existed for their 
protection, under which they felt secure, much more so 
than they regarded the local laws and the carpetbag of- 
ficers as means of protection to life and property. 


The Klan also played an important part in politics, 


and in neighborhoods where a ‘‘Den’’ was strongly 
organized and numerous in membership the members 
intimidated the negroes and kept them from the polls in 
~ elections. Often men in large numbers, who were 
thought to be Klansmen, attended the polls, and, 
heavily armed, by a threatening attitude prevented the 


negroes from electing their candidate. They were thus 
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-able to convince the negro that it was not wise for the 


black race to participate actively in political affairs, and 
this contributed probably more than any other 
maneuver of the whites in wresting control of their 
governments from the hands of the carpetbaggers. 

It not infrequently happened that the activity of the 
local ‘‘Den’’ met the approval of the Federal garrisons, 
and instances are known of former Union soldiers and > 
officers who settled in the South after the end of the war 
who were members of the Ku Klux Klan, and who were 
thoroughly in sympathy with the efforts of the white 
peopulation to establish law and get control of their 
government. There was hardly ever personal animosity 
between Union soldiers who settled in the South after 
the war and the Confederates. Rather a spirit of 
soldierly comradeship existed between the former foes. 
Few indeed of the carpetbag officials or agents of the 
Freedmen Bureau had served in the Union Army. 


A strategic policy of the Klan, winch proved very ef- 
fective in preventing Federal army commanders from 
tracting their movements or gaining information con- 
cerning their night riding, was that non-resident 
‘‘Dens’’ would carry on operations, the local ‘‘Dens’’ 
where the action was taken remaining gviescent. A 
‘“‘Den’’ near the Alabama State line would raid into 
Mississippi, riding at night perhaps'a distance of 25 or 
30 miles, visit punishment on a victim marked out by the 


‘Mississippi ‘‘Den,’’ and by daylight be back over the 


Alabama line and disbanded at their homes. Under such 
procedure it was practically impossible for Federal army 
commanders to gain any information of the activities of 
the horsemen who rode by night. 


DISBANDMENT OF THE KLAN 


The activities of the Ku Klux Klan aroused great 
hostility among the war governors, carpetbag officials, 
agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and the Federal 
military commanders. 

The first legislative action by a saan State to curb 
the activity of the Klan was begun in 1868. In September 
of that year Governor Brownlow, familiarly known as 
‘‘Parson’’ Brownlow, war and reconstruction governor 
of Tennessee, called the State Legislature in session and 
had an act passed placing a rigid ban on the Klan. This 
act provided that any person who had any connection 
with the Klan was to be fined not less than $500 and im- 
prisoned in the penitentiary for not less than five years. 
To give aid or comfort, or to ‘shelter or feed any Ku 
Kluxer subjected any person to the same penalty. In an 
endeavor to make the statute effective, informers were 
to receive, where a conviction occurred, half of the $500 
fine. This law also provided that any citizen had 
authority to summarily arrest a Klansman anywhere 
within the bounds of the state without process of law; 
and it even went so far as to give authority to any citizen 
to arrest a person under suspicion of being a Klansman. 
Few arrests were made, and the law was practically a 
dead letter. The Klan was particularly well organized at 
that time in Tennessee, having about 40,000 members. 
Instead of informers prosecuting the Klansmen, the new 
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law at first had the effect of increasing the deter- 
mination of the white population to assist the Klan more 
than ever. ‘‘Parson’’ Brownlow made vigorous efforts 
to enforce the law while he was governor of Tennessee, 
but was not able to accomplish much toward breaking 
up the Klan in that state. 

Notwithstanding the severe provisions of the law, the 
Klan operated in Tennessee successfully for nearly a 
year afterwards. it disbanded, not because of the law, 
but because conditions had changed. The Tennessee law 
was followed by similar action in other states, notably 
Alabama and Mississippi. Alabama passed a law in 1868 
modeled on the Tennessee law, and the Mississippi 
Legislature acted in 1870. Two years later the 
Congressional investigation of the Klan occurred. All 
these laws were passed by carpetbag legislators and 
governors. 

In February, 1869, Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest, the 
“Grand Wizard’’ of the organization, issued a 
proclamation to the members of the ‘‘Invisible Em- 
pire.’’ This proclamation described the action of the 
Tennessee Legislature against the Klan, and went on to 
state that the Klan had largely accomplished the purpose 
for which it had been organized, and that robbery, 
crime, and lawlessness had been suppressed. Present 
conditions, said the ‘‘Grand Wizard,’’ afforded 
adequate protection to property, life, and society.’’ The 
South was not longer fearful for lives or property. The 
“‘Grand Wizard’’ declared that he had complete 
authority to do anything that he wished for the benefit 
of the Order, and he therefore declared. the Klan 
dissolved and disbanded. The proclamation was~ad- 
dressed to all of the subdivisions of the ‘‘Invisible Em- 
pire.’’ Some of the Klans obeyed the proclamation and 
some did not. In Tennessee the ‘‘Dens’’ were soon 
disbanded because that state had recovered Con- 
stitutional government and the reconstruction regime 
had practically ended. 

Though many ‘‘Dens’’ were disbanded in Tennessee 
in 1869 and 1870, in other states, particularly Mississip- 
pi and Alabama, the local Klans continued their 
operations as late as the fall of 1873. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest was undoubtedly the best 
man in the entire South to serve the organization as the 
‘‘Grand Wizard.’’ He acquired a reputation as a great 
cavalry strategian, tactician, and hard fighter in the 
Confederate Army during the Civil War, second to no 
other general in either Union or Confederate army. A 
man of dauntless courage, great resourcefulness, and 
unbounded energy, he was an ideal ‘‘Grand Wizard’’ of 
the ‘‘Invisible Empire.”’ 

By the end of 1873 the local ‘‘Dens’’ as constituted 
subdivisions of the ‘‘Invisible Empire,’’ were practically 
disbanded throughout the entire South. They ceased 
their work as organized Klansmen, but the same 
movement with many of the same men continued at in- 
tervals for several years afterwards. This was done 
despite the fact that after 1873 conditions in the South 
had greatly changed, the white inhabitants had been 
able to reestablish Constitutional government nearly 
everywhere, and to take control of their political affairs. 


Klan costumes captured by federal troops in 


Mississippi. This sketch is from an original p 
graph. 
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Though the Klansmen as Klansmen were disbanded, 
other organizations continued under the names of “‘The 
White League,’’ the ‘‘White Brotherhood,’’ ‘‘Pale 
Faces,’’ ‘‘Constitutional Union Guards,” and ‘Knights 
of the White Camelia.’’ The ‘‘Knights of the White 
Camelia’’ were strong, particularly in Louisiana, prac- 
tically the entire Klan membership arraying themselves 
in the ranks of the new Knights. © 

In examining old records and documents of the 
original Ku Klux Klan - interesting rituals were 
discovered. For instance, the initiation oath of the 
“White Brotherhood”’ was as follows/ 

““Y ou solemnly swear in the presence of the Almighty 
God, that you will never reveal the name of the person 
who initiated you; and that you will never reveal what ts 
now about to come to your knowledge; and that you are 
not now a member of the Red String Order, Union 
league, Heroes of America, Grand Army of the 
Republic, or any other organization whose aim and in- 
tention is to destroy the rights of the South, or of the 
States, or of the people, or to elevate the negro to 
political equality with themselves; and that you are op- 
posed to all such principles; so help you God.”’ 

All these organizations gradually went out of existen- 
ce and by 1880 it is probable there were no Ku Klux 
—“Pens’’ or units of the other organizations in existence. 

The real reason for the gradual disappearance of the 
Ku Klux Klan and it successors under various names was 
that the unbearable political conditons existing in the 
Southern States from 1865 to 1873 had disappeared. 
The Klan and its successors vanished with these con- 
ditions. 





PRESIDENTIAL RECONSTRUCTION 
AND THE NEGRO 


Because of the death of President Lincoln 


in the final days of the Civil War, historians 


can only speculate as to the policy he would 
have pursued regarding the condition of the 
newly freed slaves. In his initial steps in re- 
constituting Southern governments, Lin-— 
coln’s actions and attitudes were lenient—he 
proposed not to punish but to restore order 
and harmony in the most expeditious 
manner. How his approach to restoration 
would have affected Negroes will never be. 
known. It is safe to assume, however, that 
he was opposed to any plan that would allow 
the Federal government to dictate policy to 
the individual state governments. — 

It is of significance that Lincoln favored 
colonization. The closer the end of armed 
conflict appeared, the more Lincoln seemed 
inclined to meet the problems resulting 
from emancipation by removing the Ne- 
groes from the United States. In February, 
1865, the President had been visited by a 
delegation of Southerners headed by Con- 
federate Vice-President Alexander H. Ste- 
phens. When Lincoln was approached on 
the question of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and its effects on slavery when the War 
was over, his answer indicated that union 
was more important than the Negro. He 
stated that the Proclamation should be re- 
garded as a war measure and that the issue 
of slavery would be one for each state to 
solve in its own way. 

There is no doubt that Lincoln hoped 
that slavery would be abolished because of 
his personal dislike for the peculiar insti- 
tution; but the fact remains that in 1865 
he did not consider it within the scope of 
Federal power to abolish it in the states. 

When the Thirteenth Amendment was 
passed in Congress, Lincoln supported it; 
but it was his opinion that the transition 
from slavery to freedom should be a gradual 
procedure. 


SS 


Lieut. Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest, Founder and 
First Head of the Ku Klux Klan. 


Nathan Bedford Forrest, lieutenant general in the 
Armies of the Confederate States, and founder and first 
head of the Ku Klux Klan during Reconstruction days 
after the war between the States, was born near Chapel 
Hill, Tennessee, July 13, 1821. He received no formal 
education, but educated himself by reading and study and 
was noted as a mathematician. General Forrest became 
an educated man by his own reading and study, as a 
letter written by him proves in this chapter. For many 
years there has been a saying attributed to Forrest, re- 
garding his military campaigns: “Git there fustest with 
the mostest men.” It is not known who started this say- 


ing but it was a base canard. General Forrest by his own’ 


efforts rose from a poor, ignorant boy to be a great 
military commander, a polished gentleman and man of 
the world, at home in any company. 


He was first a cattle and horse dealer in Mississippi, 
and then a slave and cattle dealer in Memphis, Tennessee. 
In 1849 he became a cotton planter in Mississippi and 
accumulated a large fortune. 


In 1861 he volunteered in the Confederate Army as a 
private, soon raised a cavalry command, and was com- 
missioned lieutenant colonel. In February, 1861, Fort 
Donelson was captured by General Grant. 
Floyd and Pillow, in command of this fort, surrendered, 
but not Forrest. He forded the Mississippi river at night 
and escaped with his whole command. Next he partici- 
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pated in the Battle of Shiloh, was appointed a brigadier 
general of the Confederacy July, 1862, and put in com- 
mand of a Confederate cavalry brigade, which made a 
great record as hard riders and fighters. | 

While serving under General Bragg, Forreii sur- 
rounded and forced the surrender of an entire brigade of 
Federal Cavalry commanded by Col. A. D. Streight, 
U.S. Army. This was in April, 1863. Forrest and his 
troopers participated in the bloody battle of Chicamauga, 
September, 1863, and he was commissioned a major 
general December, 1863. April 12, 1864, he stormed and 
captured Fort. Pillow, on the Mississippi river, in Ten- 
nessee. This was largely garrisoned by Federal negro 
troops and a great many of them were killed in the 
assault. It was claimed in the North that these negro 
troops were massacred after some of them surrendered, 
but Forrest always asserted that this was not true; that 
all troops who threw down their arms as the Confederates 
stormed the fort were protected and treated according to 
the rules of civilized warfare. On June 10, 1864, he 
defeated a large Federal force at Brice’s Cross Roads, in 
Mississippi, and then raided thru Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Alabama, harassing Federal commands and capturing 
supply trains. February, 1865, he was commissioned 
lieutenant general. May 9, 1865, he surrendered with his 
command to General James H. Wilson, U.S. Army, at 
Selma, Alabama, the war between the States being prac- 
tically over and the Confederacy defeated. 

After the war General Forrest made his home in 
Memphis, Tennessee, and became president of the Selma, 
Marion & Memphis Railroad. He died in. Memphis, 
October 29, 1877, aged 56 years. 

Capt. John Morton, of Nashville, Tenn., was chief of 
artillery for Forrest during practically the entire war 
between the States. The author in 1900 was connected 
with a-Nashville daily newspaper and Captain Morton, 
then Secretary of State of Tennessee, was his good 
friend. Captain Morton often recounted to the author 
his stirring days with Forrest and repeatedly asserted 
that Forrest was the organizer and originator of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Captain Morton should have known as 
he was an intimate friend of Forrest and himself head 
of the Nashville Klan during Reconstruction days. 

Forrest was described by Captain Morton as a large, 
handsome man of very imposing appearance and bearing, 
of great intelligence, and fine education. 

Morton said that Forrest, in every battle, personally, 


sabre in hand, led every charge and every attack, that he 


personally engaged in sabre duels with the enemy when- 
ever possible and was a man absolutely without fear. 
Stories that Forrest was an illiterate were denounced by 
Captain Morton as “infernal lies” and if anybody wanted 
to arouse this old veteran’s fighting ire he had only to say 
something derogatory about Forrest. 


Forrest spent the last years of his life in working his 
plantation. He met with such success that he not only 
made a good living but was able to help many needy 
Confederate soldiers and families of soldiers. He shared 
his income with them, and after his death his wife kept. 
up the good work with great generosity, spending most 
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of the fortune Forrest left her. 

Forrest was a devoted father as well as husband. In 
April, 1865, when full of anxiety about the future, he 
wrote his son the following letter: 


- General Forrest’s letter to his son 


GAINESVILLE, ALA., 
April 15, 1865. 
Lizut. Wn. M. Forrest: 
My dear Son: 

Loving you with all the affection which a fond father 
can bestow upon a dutiful son, I deem it my duty to give 
you a few words of advice. Life, as you know, is un- 
- certain at best, and occupying the position I do it is 


exceedingly hazardous. I may fall at any time, or I may, 


at no distant day, be an exile in a foreign land, and I 
desire to address you a few words, which I trust you will 
remember through life. 

You have heretofore been an obedient, dutiful son. 
You have given your parents but little pain or trouble, 
and I hope you will strive to profit by any suggestions 
_ I may make. I have had a full understanding with your 
mother as to our future operations in the event the enemy 
overruns the country. She will acquaint you with our 
plans and will look to you in the hour of trouble. Be to 


her a prop and support; she is worthy of all the love 
you bestow upon her. I know how devoted you are to 


her, but study her happiness and above and beyond all 
things, give her no cause for unhappiness. Try to emu- 
late her noble virtues and practice her blameless life. If 
I have been wicked and sinful myself, it would rejoice my 
heart to see you leading the Christian life which ae 
adorned your mother. 

_ What I most desire of you, my sen, is never to gamble 
- or swear. These are baneful vices, and IJ trust you will 
never practice either. As I grow older I see the folly of 
these two vices, and beg that you will never engage in 
them. Your life heretofore has been elevated and char- 
acterized by a high-toned morality, and I trust your name 
will never be stained by the practice of those vices which 
have blighted the prospects of some of the most promi- 
nent youth of our country. 

Be honest, be truthful, in all your dealings with the 
world. Be cautious in the selection of your friends. Shun 
the society of the low and vulgar. Strive to elevate your 
character and to take a high and honorable position in 
society. You are my only child, the pride and hope of 
my life. You have fine intellect, talent of the highest 
order. I have watched your entrance upon the threshold 
of manhood and life with all the admiration of a proud 
father, and I trust your future career will be an honor 
to yourself and a solace to my declining years. If we 
meet no more on earth, I hope you will keep this letter 
prominently before you and remember it as coming from 

Your affectionate father, 
N. B. Forxest. 
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Ten years after the war the general’s health gave way. 
The four hard years of struggle had undermined his iron 
strength. He had marched and fought and worked for 
days and nights at a time, giving himself wholly to the 
cause he served. He now had to pay the price of over- 
work, 3 


As his health failed, Forrest changed greatly. Hot- 
tempered, wilful, strong in body and mind as he had 
always been, he was, nevertheless, a very tender man. 
This tenderness came out in him with the approach of 
death. General Wheeler said of him about this time: 
“Every suggestion of harshness had gone from his face, 
and he seemed to have in these last days the gentleness 
of expression, the voice and manner of a woman.” 

He joined the church not long before the end. He 
said to General John T. Morgan: “General, I am broken 
in health and in spirit, and have not long to live. My life 
has been a battle from the start. It was a fight to make a 
livelihood for those dependent on me in my younger days, 
and an independence for myself when I grew up to man- 
hood, as well as in the terrible struggle of the Civil War. 
I have seen too much of violence, and I want to close-my 
days at peace with all the world, as I am now at peace 
with my Maker.” . 

Forrest’s last appearance in public was at a. reunion 
of the Seventh Tennessee cavalry, on September 21, 1877. 
He was called on for a speech as he sat his horse, and, 
without dismounting, he made a talk to. his men: 

“Soldiers of the Seventh Tennessee cavalry, ladies, 
and gentlemen: I name the soldiers first becaus* 7 love 
them best. I am very much pleased to meet them here to- 
day. I love the gallant men with whom I served in the 
war. You can hardly realize what must pags through a 
commander’s mind when called upon to meet in reunion 
the brave spirits, who, through four years of war and 
bloodshed, fought fearlessly for a cause that they thought 
right, and who, even when they foresaw, as we did, that 
the war must closé in disaster, yet did not quail but 
fought as boldly and stubbornly in their last battles as 
in their first. 

“Nor do I forget those gallant spirits who sleep ‘dais 
in death upon the many bloody battlefields of the war. 
I love them, too, and honor their memory. I have often 
been called to the side of those who had been struck down 
in the battle, and they would put their arms around my 
neck, draw me down to them and say, ‘General, I have 
fought my last battle and will soon be gone. I want you 
to remember my wife and children and take care of them.’ 
Comrades, I have remembered their wives and little ones 
and have taken care of them, and I want every one of 
you to remember them also and join with me in the 
labor of love. 

“Comrades, through the years of bloodshed and weary 
marches, you were tried and true soldiers. So through 
the years of peace you have been good citizens; and now 
that we are again united under the old flag, I love it as I 
did in the days of my youth, and I feel sure that you also 
love it. Yes, I love and honor the old flag as much as 
those who followed it on the other side: and I am sure 
that I but express your feelings when I say that should 


our country demand our services, you would follow me 
to battle as eagerly — that banner as ever you fol- 
lowed me in our late war.’ : 

“Forrest was not the man to grieve or repine because 
he had fought on the losing side in a great war. He had 
done his best for the South — no one had done better — 
but the South had failed to gain a place among the 
nations. Since this was so, Forrest was willing to become 
a loyal citizen of the United States and give his best 
efforts to build up the wasted land.” 7 


Professor H. J. Pia in his “Life of Nathan B. 
Forrest” relates how General Forrest, when constructing 
a railroad from Selma, Alabama, to the Mississippi River, 
quarreled with a contractor which resulted in a challenge 
to fight a duel. General Forrest told a friend he was sure 
he could kill the man and if he did he would never for- 
give himself. “General Forrest,” said the friend, “your 
courage has never been questioned. If I were you I 
would feel it my duty to apologize.” “You are right,” 
said Forrest, “I will do it.” He sought the man he was 
about to fight, told him he was in the wrong, and shook 
hands with him. There was no duel. 
a braver thing than this, for it takes a great courage to 
admit being in the wrong. 

Forrest’s death caused great grief throughout the 
South and especially in the States he had defended in so 
many battles and marches. Ex-President Davis and other 
noted Confederates came to his funeral and followed his 
body to its resting place in beautiful Elmwood Cemetery. 
As they drove along in the funeral procession, Governor 


Porter, of Tennessee, said to Mr. Davis: “History has 
given to General Forrest the first place as a cavalry 
Jeader in the War between the States and haS named him 
as one of the half dozen great soldiers of the country.” 

“T agree,” replied Mr. Davis, ‘‘the truth was that the 
generals commanding in the southwest never saw what 
was in Forrest until too late. Their judgment was that 
he was a bold raider and rider. I was misled by them 
aud I never knew how to measure him until I read the 
reports of his movements across the Tennessee River in 
1864.” : 

General Sherman said of him: “After all, I think 
Forrest was the most remarkable man the Civil War pro- 
duced on either side. In the first place, he was unedu- 
cated while Jackson and Sherman and other leaders were 
soldiers by calling. He never read a military book in his 
life, but he had a genius for war. There was no way by 
which I could tell what Forrest was up to. He seemed 
to know what I intended to do, while I am free to confess 
I could never tell what he was trying to do.” 

Lord Wolsley, the English general, said: “Forrest 
fought like a knight-errant for the cause he believed to 
be that of justice and right. No man who drew the sword 
for his country in that struggle deserves better of her; 
and as long as the deeds of her sons find poets to describe 
them and fair women to sing about them, the name of 
this gallant general will be remembered with love and 
admiration.” 


Forrest never did 





NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST 


A rare photograph of Grand Wizard Forrest, taken 
about 1869, in Memphis, Tennessee, then his home. 


An Interview with General Forrest 


On August 28, 1868, there was printed in the Cincin-. 
nati Commercial an interview by a traveling contespone 
ent with -the celebrated Confederate Licut. Gen. N. B. 
Forrest, then generally recognized as Grand Wizard of 
the Ku Klux Klan. This interview said, in part: 

“Today I have enjoyed ‘big talks’ enough to have grat- 


ified any of the famous Indian chiefs who have been 


treating with General Sherman for the past two years. 
First I met General N. B. Forrest, then General Gideon 
A. Pillow, and Governor Isham G. Harris. My first visit 
was to General Forrest, whom I found at his office, at 
8 o’clock this morning. Now that the southern people 
have elevated him to the position of their great leader 
and oracle, it may not be amiss to preface my conversa- 
tion with him with a brief sketch of the gentleman. 

“I cannot better personally describe him than by bor- 
rowing the language of one of his biographers. ‘In per- 
son he is six feet one inch and a half in height, with. 
broad shoulders, a full chest, and symmetrical, muscular 
limbs; erect in carriage, and weighs one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds; dark-gray eyes, dark hair, mustache 
and beard worn upon the chin; a set of regular white | 


teeth, and clearly cut features’; which, altogether make 
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him rather a handsome man for one forty-seven years of 
age. — | | 

Previous to the war—in 1852—he left the business of 
planter, and came to this city and engaged in the business 
of ‘negro trader,’ in which traffic he seems to have been 
quite successful, for, by 1861, he had become the owner 
of two plantations a few miles below here, in Mississippi, 


on which he produced about a thousand bales of cotton . 


each year, in the meantime carrying on the negro- -trading. 
In June, 1861, he was authorized by Governor Harris, of 
Tennessee, to recruit a regiment of cavlary for the war, 
which he did, and which was the nucleus around which 
he gathered the army which he commanded as lieutenant 
general at the end of the war. 


After being seated in his office, I said: 


‘General Forrest, I came especially to learn your views 
in regard to the condition of your civil and political 
affairs in the State of Tennessee, and the South gener- 
ally. I desire them for publication in the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial. I do not wish to misinterpret you in the slightest 
degree, and therefore only ask for such views as you are 
willing I should publish.’ : : 

‘I have not now,’ he replied, ‘and never have had, any 
opinion on any public or political subject which I would 


object to having published. I mean what I say, honestly | 


and earnestly, and only object to being misrepresented. 
I dislike to be placed before the country in a false posi- 
tion, especially as I have not sought the reputation I have 
gained.’ 

I replied: ‘Sir, I will subi only what you say, and 


then you can not possibly be misrepresented. Our people 


desire to know your feelings toward the General Govern- 
ment, the State government of Tennessee, the radical 
party, both in and out of the State, and upan the oe 
tion of mis suffrage.’ 


‘Well, sir,’ said he, ‘when I surrendered my seven 


thousand men in 1865, I accepted a parole honestly, and © 


I have observed it faithfully up to today. I have coun- 
seled peace in all the speeches I have made. I have ad- 
vised my people to submit to the laws of the State, op- 
pressive as they are, and unconstitutional as I believe 
them to be. I was paroled and not pardoned until the 
issuance of the last proclamation of general amnesty ; 
and, therefore, did not think it prudent for me to take 
any active part until the oppression of my people became 
so great that they could not endure it, and then I would 
be with them. 

‘Then, I suppose, general, that you. think the oppres- 
sion has become so great that your people should no 
longer bear it.’ 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘It is growing worse hourly, yet I 
have said to the people, ‘Stand fast, let us try to right 
the wrong by legislation.’ A few weeks ago I was called 
to Nashville to counsel with other gentlemen who had 
been prominently identified with the cause of the con- 
federacy, and we then offered pledges which we thought 
would be satisfactory to Mr. Brownlow and his legis- 
lature, and we told them that, if they would not call out 


the militia, we would agree to preserve order and see that 
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the laws were enforced. The legislative committee cer- 
tainly led me to believe that our proposition would be 
accepted and no militia organized. Believing this, I came 
home, and advised all of my people to remain peaceful, 
and to offer no resistance to any reasonable law. ‘It is 
true that never have recognized the present government 
in Tennessee as having any legal existence, yet I was will- 
ing to submit to it for a time, with the hope that the | 
wrongs might be righted peaceably.’ 

- ‘What are your feelings towards the Federal Govern- 
ment, general °’ 

‘I loved the old Government in 1861; I love the Con- 
stitution yet. I think it is the best government in the 
world if administered as it was before the war. I do not 
hate it; I am opposing now only the radical revolutionists 
who are trying to destroy it. I believe that party to be 
composed, as I know it is in Tennessee, of the worst men 
on God’s earth—men who would hesitate at no crime, 
and who have only one object in view, to enrich them- 
selves.’ 

‘In the event of Governor Brow slew. s calling out the 
militia, do you think there will be any resistance offered 
to their acts? I asked. _ | : 

‘That will depend upon circumstances. If the militia 
are simply called out, and do not interfere with or molest 
any one, I do not think there will be any fight. If, on 


- the contrary, they do what I believe they will do, commit 


outrages, or even one outrage, upon the people, they and 
Mr. Brownlow’s government will be swept out of exist- 
ence; not a radical will be left alive. If the militia are 
called out, we can not but look upon it as a declaration 
of war, because Mr. Brownlow has already issued his 
proclamation directing them to shoot down the Ku Klux 
wherever they find them; and he calls all southern men 
Ku Klux.’ . 

“Why, general, we people up north have regarded the 
Ku Klux as an organization which existed only in the 
frightened imaginations of a few politicians.’ 

“Well, sir, there is such an organization, not only in 
Tennessee but all over the South, and its numbers have 
not been exaggerated.’ 

‘What are its numbers, general ? 

‘In Tennessee there are over forty thousand; in all the 
Southern States about five hundred and ee thousand 
men.’ 

What is the character of the organization, may I 
inquire ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. It is a proteditee! political military organi- 
zation. I am willing to show any man the constitution of 
the society. The members are sworn to recognize the 
Government of the United States. It does not say any- 
thing at all about the government of the State of Ten- 
nessee. Its objects originally were protection against 
Loyal Leagues and the Grand Army of the Republic; but 
after it became general it was found that political matters - 
and interests could best be promoted within it, and it was 
then made a political organization, 


‘But is the organization connected - throughout the 
State ?’ 


i 


Yes, it is. In each voting precinct there is a captain, 
who, in addition to his other duties, is required to make 
out a list of names of men in his precinct, giving all the 
radicals and all the democrats who are positively known, 
and showing also the doubtful on both sides and of both 


colors. This list of names is forwarded to the grand 


commander of the State, who is thus enabled to know 


who are our friends and who are not.’ 


‘Then I suppose there would be no doubt of a conflict - 


if the militia interfere with the people; is that your view” 

‘Yes, sir; if they attempt to carry out Governor 
Brownlow’s proclamation by shooting down Ku Klux — 
for he calls all southern men Ku Klux —1if they go to 
hunting down and shooting these men, there will be war, 
and a bloodier one than we have ever witnessed. I have 
told these radicals here what they might expect.in such 
an event. I have no powder to ‘burn killing negroes. I 
intend to kill the radicals. I have told them this and 
more. There is not a radical leader in this town but is a 
marked man; and if a trouble should break out, not one 
of them would be left alive. I have told them that they 


were trying to create a disturbance and then slip out and 
leave the consequences to fall upon the negro; but they | 


can’t do it. Their houses are picketed, and when the fight 
comes not one of them would ever get out of this town 
alive. We don’t intend they shall ever get out of the 
country. But I want it distinctly understood that I am 
opposed to any war, and will only fight in self-defence. 
If the militia attack us, we will resist to the last; and, if 
necessary, I think I could raise 40,000 men in five days, 
ready for the field.’ 

‘Do you think, general, that the Ku Klux ay been 
of any benefit to the State?’ 

‘No doubt of .it. Since its organization the leagues 
have quit killing and murdering our people. There were 
some foolish young men who put. masks _on their faces 
and rode over the country frightening negroes ; but orders 
have been issued to stop that, and it has ceased. You may 
say further that three members of the Ku Klux have been 
court-martialed and shot for violations of the orders not 
to disturb or molest people.’ 

‘T know they (Ku Klux) are charged on many 

crimes they are not guilty of.’ 
| ‘What do you think of negro suffrage?’ 

‘I am opposed to it under any and all circumstances, 
and in our convention urged our party not to commit 
themselves at all upon the subject. If the negroes vote to 
enfranchise us, I do not think I would favor their dis- 
franchisement. We will stand by those who help us. 
And here I want you to understand distinctly I am not 
an enemy to the negro. We want him here among us; he 


is the only laboring class we have; and, more than that, — 


I would sooner trust him than the white scalawag or 
carpetbagger. When I entered the army I took forty- 
seven negroes into the army with me, and forty-five of 
them were surrendered with me. I said to them at the 
start: “This fight is against slavery; if we lose it, you 
will be made free; if we whip the fight, and you stay 
with me and be good boys, I will set you free; in either 
ease you will be free.” These boys stayed with me. drove 


my teams, and better eee did not live.’ 

‘Do you think the Ku Klux will try to intimidate the 
negroes at the election?’ 

‘I do not think they will. Why, I made a speech at 
Brownsville the other day, and while there a lieutenant 
who served with me came to me and informed me that a 
band of radicals had been going through the country 
claiming to be Ku Klux, and disarming the negroes, and 
then selling their arms. I told him to have the matter 
investigated, and, if true, to have the parties arrested.’ 

‘What do you think is the effect of the amnesty 
granted to your people?’ 

‘I believe that the amnesty restored all the rights to the 
people, full and complete. I do not think the Federal 
Government has the right to disfranchise any man, but I 


believe that the legislatures of the States have. The 


objection I have to the disfranchisement in Tennessee is, 
that the legislature which enacted the law had no con- 


-stitutional existence, and the law in itself is a nullity. Still 


I would respect it until changed by law. Lut there is a 
limit beyond which men can not be driven, and I am 
ready to die sooner than sacrifice my honor. This thing 
must have an end, and it is now about time for that end 


_to come.’ 


Thrice hath the lone owl hooted, 
And thrice the panther cried; 
And swifter through the darkness, — 
The Pale Brigade shall ride. 
No trumpet sounds its coming, 
And no drum-beat stirs the air; 

_ But noiseless in their vengeance, — 
They wreak it everywhere. 


— Author Unknown, Circa 1869 


An Important Notice of Credit 
From The Author 


Most of the text in this book was edited from a per- 
viously published book entitled ‘‘Knights of the Ku — 
Klux Klan’’ by Col. Winfield Jones. It was originally 
published in 1941 by Tocsin Publishers of New York. In 
selecting those exerpts from the original volume, I have 
been very careful to retain the original intent and spirit 
of this piece of history. 3 


In my commentary which is interspersed with that of 

Col. Jones, I have sought not to editorialize, but rather 
to state the image of the Klan which was perceived in the 

times which are covered in this book. 


In compling the many illustrations, photos, and 
demographics, I have tried to give a_ historical 
significance, in perspective, to an organization which 
had the impact to move millions. 
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THE KLAN RESURRECTED 


The Ku Klux Klan was resurrected by Atlanta Colonel 


William Joseph Simmons on Thanksgiving Night of 


1915. The official charter was granted by the State of 
Georgia December 4, 1915. Three members of the 
original Ku Klux Klan under General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest swore Col. Simmons into the new order as Im- 
_perial Wizard. The ceremonies complete with cross 
lighting were held atop Stone Mountain. which is a 
memorial to the Confederacy. It was to Col. Simmons’ 


credit that he maintained, during his leadership to the. 
new klan, the high moral standards that the original 


_klansmen held. 


| The New Klan under an Simmons. reached the 
staggering proportions of eight million members from — 
-. coast to coast. There were units of the klan from Alaska 


to the Canal Zone. The influence of the klan was so 


- great at this time that in many states it was impossible to 
be elected to office without official klan support. It is 


also unfortunate that not everyone in the klan were out- 


standing citizens who sought to preserve thenationaasa 
pure and strong, idealistic commonwealth. A few, for - 


personal gain, joined the klan for purposes not so pure. 


A revolt among the membership forced Col. Simmons — 


from office in 1923. The klan continued to grow for the 
next several years until 1927 when, because of constant 
attacks by the New York World and the Hearst 
Newspaper Syndicate, communists; beset with internal 
corruption and exposes by turncoats, the klan began to 
disentergrate. 


ae 
2 fe ee 


The second Imperial Wizard of the New Klan was Dr. 
Hiram W. Evans, a Texas Dentist. By arrangement with 
Col. Simmons, the klan organization purchased 
copyright and patent rights to all klan ritual and regalia. 
from him as Dr. Evans took charge of the klan in 1923. 
The klan under Dr. Evans was not the smooth operation 
it had been under Col. Simmons. It was however, under 
the leadership of Dr. Evans that the klan staged the 
giant march down Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, 
D.C. in 1926. The depression which started with the 


_ panic of 1929 was also instrumental in bringing the klan 
_ ranks down to a mere 100,000 when Dr. Evans, beset 


with legal difficulties of his personal making, resigned 
as Imperial Wizard in favor of James A. Colescott, an 
Indiana Veterinarian. 

‘Under Imperial Wizard Golescott she: ies was 
destined for its second and. final call for disbandment. 


With much of. the wealth of the klan lost in ventures | 
~ such as Lanier University, and the depression, the klan 
_ was forced to sell its Imperial. Palace in Atlanta to a 

Catholic organization and close its offices in. 
- Washington, D.C. with America’s attention focused on 
the Second World War, the klan fell on hardtimes. The _ 
government moved in for the kill citing the klan for ~ 
back-payment of federal taxes, state governments 
passed various anti-klan laws relating tolynchings and. | 


masks (Colescott ordered the klan to unmask in 1940). 
There were also revocations of State Charters of the 


klan and the opposition press then declared that the 


klan had been ‘‘outlawed’’ in the states where charters 
had been revoked. After several years of struggle. 'm- 
perial Wizard Colescott, the last of the wizards of itie 


revival klan, ordered the Ku Klux Klan disbanded. 





50,000 Kiansmen march on Washington 1925 
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Col. William Joseph Simmons — Founder and first Judge Paul S. Etheridge — One of the founders of the 
Imnerial Wizard of the revival Klan of 1915. revival Klan. He was also its chief attorney for many 


years. 





Dr. Hiram Wesley Evans — Second Imperial Wizard of James A. Colescott — Third and last Imperial Wizard 
the revival Klan. The Klan lost millions of members of the revival Klan. Colescott ordered the second 
during his tenure as Imperial Wizard . disbandment of the Klan in 1944. 
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! 1. We gath-er here as Klans-mentrue, No sel - fish planhave we, 
2. To.- day wehearour coun-try’s call, Tt is an ur-gent cry, 
3. A - rouse yesons of wor-thy sires,Ne’er stop to count the cost, 
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| When ~lib- er-ty shall call to us, We'll heed her faint-est _ plea; 
| In ‘ev-’ry hour, in ev-’ry need,She'll al-waysfind us nigh; 


The rights ourCon-sti - tu-tion gave,f[o - mor-rowmay be lost; 
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For ‘home and God arid coun-try dear,We’ll close the Klansman’s ranks, 
For } we havesworn,our oath did take,Our fier - y cross did burn, 
No \ sac- ri-fice is made in vain,When we ourlaws de - fend, 
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For bless-ings here so rich-ly found,We give to God our thanks. 
All a - lien wavs we would op - pose, False lead - er-ship would spurn. 
Our form - er rights we wish re-stored, God’s light on us de - scend. 
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This rally in New Jersey welcomed 6,000 new members into the Klan in 1922 
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a. 
Imperial Wizard Simmons greets Nathan Bedford Forrest, Jr. who was Grand Dragon of Georgia. 
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President Warren G. Harding’s funeral 1923. 
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New Jersey attracts onlookers 
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**Klan Ideals 
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Klan March on Washington, D.C. 1925 





Second march on Washington 1926 
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Initiation Rites 1920 
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Off Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 1924 


Mounted Klansmen Parade in Tulsa 
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Oklahoma 1923 
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| : “<Adventurers swarmed out 
of the North, as much the 
enemies of one race as of the 
other, to cozen, beguile and 
use the negroes. The white men 
a were aroused by a mere instinct 
_ of self-preservation until at last — 
there sprang into existence a Hazell 
great Ku Klux Klan, averitable | sre : 
Empire of the South, to : 
protect the Southern Coun- 
_try.”’ | 
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Woodrow Wilson, War President of the 
_ United States, in his ‘‘History of the American 
- People.’’ | 
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